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Lung's famous military road over the Muzart Pass.
Ch'ung Hou suffered not only from complete ignorance
of the geography of Kashgaria, but from acute nos-
talgia ; his one and only idea was to get back to China
as quickly as possible* Accordingly at Livadia, where
the Tzar was in residence, he signed the Treaty which
bears that name (October, 1879) and promptly left
for home. In his haste he had conceded to Russia
as much as she might reasonably have claimed after
a victorious war. Returning to Peking in January,
1880, he found himself cashiered and handed over to
the Board of Punishments and finally condemned to
death. At this stage of the matter Li Hung-chang
comes prominently upon the scene.

Ch?ung Hou, as above mentioned, was a relative
of Prince Kung, who, with Li Hung-chang, was
striving to keep in check the anti-foreign and generally
Chauvinistic tendencies of the reactionary party at
Peking headed by Prince Ch'un (father of the young
Emperor) and by Tso Tsung-tang. Led by the British
Minister (Sir Thomas Wade), the Diplomatic Body
addressed remonstrances to the Tsung-li Yamen,
intimating that the execution of this diplomatic Envoy
could not fail to prejudice the Chinese Government
in the opinion of the civilised world. But the reaction-
aries, whose views were voiced by the Viceroy Chang
Chih-tung (the " scholarly bungler " of later days),
pressed for the death penalty, on the grounds that
" our half-witted Envoy has been cajoled and bullied
by the Russians, so that for every cash they have
spent they are to receive a hundredfold." I have
already had occasion to refer to the memorial by
Chang Chih-tung from which these words are quoted.
The whole document gives a very fair idea of Chang's